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A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 

BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

(Continued from p. 1638 ) 


What then is a Fugue? It is a musical propo- 
sition, which is unfolded simply or contradictorily, 
according as it has one or more subjects, together 
with the arguments, which are deduced solely 
from the relations of the harmony and of the 
counterpoint ; a music, which plays in an inge- 
nious and (so to say) abstract manner with its ele- 














ments. The end of the game is the game itself, 
and the Fugue signifies, above all, just what it 
must signify in its peculiarity as Fugue. If it is 
good, it will be found good; require no more; 
you have already the sense of the work. This 
sense never lies in the text of the vocal fugue. 
The words attached to it, are too few to help us 
to this sense, nor can the fugue itself derive much 
profit from them. * They merely serve to furnish 
syllables to the singers. Kyrie Eveison, Hosanna 
in Excelsis,—these are all the words, which the 
longest and most thoroughly developed fugue 
requires. 

Tt may be said that the contrapuntal style, by 
means of analogy, re-enacts the faculties and 
laws of the understanding on the domain of feel- 
ing. And indeed the arrangement and studied 
(motivirte) sequence of musical thoughts, the 
beauty of the thematic devclopment corresponds 
to the deductions, proofs and conclusions, which a 
skilful logician knows how to draw from some 
fruitful proposition. The combination of two or 
more themes, contrasted in their melodic plan and 
in their rhythmical movement, gives a type of the 
approximation of two thoughts, which seem at 
first to have nothing in common with each other, 
but out of whose unforeseen contact a design sud- 
denly becomes perceptible, which charms by its 
novelty and surprises by its clearness. In short, 
is not the unity of subject, strictly adhered to and 
wisely connected with all the incidental and epi- 
sodical details, alike a merit in the rhetorician and 
the contrapuntist ? Arrangement, method, clear- 
ness, strength and just combination, natural limits 
of the object, logic, in short, all such expressions 
may with equal propriety be used concerning 
works of music and works of the written or the 
spoken word. Does not the identity of the de- 
signations here prove the complete accuracy of the 
correspondence. 

And yet, how strange! the more a composition 
through analogy approaches that kind of elo- 
quence, which is called deliberative or demonstra- 
tive, the less does the sense of the work admit of 
verbal commentaries. Whence comes this? It 
follows from the fact, that between verbal and 
musical logic there always lies the difference be- 
tween thinking and feeling. The better a truth 
of abstract feeling has been analyzed and _pre- 
sented in the language of fveling, the less will the 
language of reason, or spoken words, affect this 
series of corollaries in note:, which prove nothing, 
unless they be resolved into an emotion of the 








heart or an enjoyment for the ears. Just so it is 
in another sphere, that of the pure Mathematics, 
in which truths in the same way elude verbal 
logic, and can only be given through algebraical 
and numerical formulas. 

Among the works in the contrapuntal style there 
are doubtless many, of which the general charac- 
ter may be defined. There are gloomy and 
mournful fugues, and again there are others, that 
ring out in jubilant and cheerful tones. But nei- 
ther this mornfulness nor this joy have the posi- 
tive, dramatic and passionate expression, which 
they would necessarily have, if they were called 
forth by one of those external incitements, which 
oceasion revolutions in the soul. You feel noth- 
ing causal in the psychological state expressed 
by the fugue; you easily perceive the soaring up 
of passion to its object. It is a disposition of the 
soul, which is either{customary or voluntary, and 
which, in the want of outwatd nourishment, turns 
back upon itself and works through itself; a mix- 
ture of feeling and reflection, of dreams and in- 
spiration; a state therefore, whose modifications, 
shades and phases do not admit of analysis. 

When we reflect upon all these properties of 
music, some of which penetrate so far down into 
those depths of the soul, that are most inaccessible 
to the understanding and to words, we see before 
all things, how much they approach the nature of 
the religious sentiment, and why the contrapuntal 
and fugued styles have been principally employed 
in the service of the church; the only direct 
application of music in which the two significa- 
tions and the two-fold values, between which we 
have been laboring to point out the distinction, 
have met and become identical. What musician 
has not felt the everlasting harmony of the sub- 
lime church musie with the sublime act which it 
accompanies ? Hear those voices, rising one after 
the other in slow and sustained tones; they inter- 
twine and separate like the spiral wreaths of in- 
cense rising from the censer, while, now higher 
and now lower, they continually echo the same 
complaining words. That is not the expression 
of a passionate grief, one of those torturing ago- 
nies of flesh and blood: but it is the holy and 
poetic sorrow, which announces itself in the old 
cathedrals; it is the utterance of our common 
misery at the foot of the cross, ever repeated and 
The Allegro of a jubilant 
Is this the re- 
verberation of a wordly festival, the martial sound 
of triumph, or the announcement through thous- 


evermore the same. 
fugue follows upon the Andante. 












































ands of the people’s voices of some happy na- 
tional event? Nothing of all that. This chorus 
expresses the solemnity of the Lord’s day; it 
celebrates an altogether mystical feast ; it sings in 
unison with all Christian souls, who, weary of the 
bustle of the world, have come to hear the hymns 
of the king of prophets and the concerts of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

It may have been remarked, that the stumbling 
blocks, commonly placed between works in the 
contrapuntal style and the majority of hearers, 
frequently seem not to exist in the church music ; 
the ignorant appear to understand it about as well 
as the initiated. We have already given one of 
the reasons of this exception ; but there is another, 
far more universal, since it operates without dis- 
tinction*upon hearers of all countries and com- 
munions. There is an acoustic reason at the bot- 
tom of it. 

The remarkable resonance, in buildings devot- 
ed to public worship, swells the volume of tone, 
rendering a multitude of details imperceptible ; it 
in a manner simplifies the music and lends to the 
material effect a force, which is enough to shake 
the hearer, and that entirely without any assis- 
tance of the composition, supposing it to be well 
executed. Scarcely has the piece begun, when 
you surrender yourself with a shudder to that 
irresistible power of the accords produced by a 


‘hundred select voices, strengthened by a crowd 


of symphonists, through which is heard the harmo- 
nic storm of the organ roaring, making the whole 


sonorous building tremble. And you will say “ It 


” 


is God's voice.” Yes, it is the voice of God, mak- 
ing itself heard through one of the most adorable 
laws of his creation. 

While the harmonic effects are thus rounded 
off and consolidated in great masses, the ear 
ceases to be much perplexed by details, which 
would have been quite bewildering, had they been 
more distinctly heard. So far is this the case, 
that a Mass, whemreduced to the simplest possible 
mode of execution and heard as a Quartet or Quin- 
tet ina chamber, is frequently no longer recog- 
nized by the very hearer, who had been trans- 
ported by it during divine service. 

These remarks explain many things in the past 
and in the present of Music. We now know why 
the fugued counterpoint, which grew always more 
and more offensive and was gradually excluded 
from all profane compositions, after Bacu and 
Hanper found its last place of refuge in the 
temples; why it pleased in the church and dis- 
pleased elsewhere ; and why, since its re-introdue- 
tion, the mass of the dilettanti have yet been able 
to perceive no gusfo in it in the Chamber music. 
If in our day we see many voluntary martyrs to 
the contrapuntal style, who impose upon them- 
selves the penance of hearing a Quartet worked 
off, it is because the title of dilettante has become 
a sortof standing in the world, a card of intro- 
duction, opening many doors to one, which but 


for that would have remained shut against him. 


We are obliged to be kind and patient hearers of 


musicians who play gratis. One checks himself, 
when the tendency to gape comes over him too 
heavily, and utters ever and anon the exclama- 
tions: exquisite ! wonderful! divine ! like the sen- 
tine!’s: Who's there! to show that he is awake. 


Ilow much easier living it is, on the contrary, 





‘al freedom, 





in the Opera, in the land of musi 
where the listeners recover their full natural in- 


dependence! Every one is there for his money's 
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worth; every one is sovereign judge of the satis- 
faction that he buys; and if the great multitude 
does not find this satisfaction there, then woe to 
the composer or the players! We have a right 
to abuse those who rob us. Here the public 
reigns despotic,"and the taste of the many from 
of old has been the supreme law. In the theatre 
there is no appeal from the decision of the pub- 
lic; the sentence is executed the moment it is 
passed, and the condemned always have the worst 
of it. 

What should we think of a composer, who 
should be fool enough to multiply in his works 
the thoughts and forms of a style, which, he knows 
from positive experience, would be the surest 
means of utterly displeasing his supreme judges ? 
Yet such a fool, whom we should suppose utterly 
impossible, has once existed. Ilis name was Mo- 
ZART. 

I have enlarged a good deal on the contrapun- 
tal style; I have perhaps said too much about it. 
But I have done so for the reason, that celebrated 
writers seem to me to have spoken neither suflici- 
ently, nor as they should have done, about it. But 
inasmuch as this branch of music is the most dif- 
ficult, the least understood, the least explained 
and, more than that, the one of which I felt the 
most concerned to give a correct idea, I trust 
that my diffusiveness will be pardoned. 

The other style hardly requires the same amount 
of explanations. Melody is ground for every- 
body’s feet. Whoever loves Music loves Melody, 
and for the human race en masse Melody makes 
up the whole of music. Besides, I have already 
in a certain manner sought to enumerate its neg- 
ative properties, in endeavoring to indicate the 
sphere and limits of the fugued style. All that 
this latter cannot do, Melody, with the aid of Har- 
mony, reduced to mere accompaniment, can do. 
In this simplified form, if Melody can move freely, 
she lends expression to all positive emotions, even 
to images of visible, imitated, or poetically felt 
phenomena; she interprets words and lends them 
thereby an unwonted power; in the theatre she 
kindles up within us all the passions, which she 
knows how to portray and excite; she furnishes 
the executive talents with the means of their tri- 
umphs; she pours out streams of rapture through 
the organ of a euphonious voice, or through the 
vibrations of an instrument, and transports a 
whole public into that enthusiasm, which is open- 
ly manifested on the arrival of a virtuoso of the 
first rank. Is it not Melody again that conjures 
up the dearest shadows of the past, and with a 
few magic notes carries you back into the times 
of a bliss long vanished, or spans long distances 
and leads the sorrowing soul into its home ? Is it 
not she, that sustains the courage of the warrior 
She, 
that lends fervor to our most cheerful festivals ? 


and inspires him in the hour of battle ? 


She that leads straightway to the fountain, where- 
at poor humanity most commonly drinks oblivion 
and consolation for its sorrows ? that speaks to us 
so gracefully of Love and makes us more suscep- 
tible thereof ? And if 
I connot give myself up to Love, says some one, J 


Its still always Melody. 
at least make Music ; and this at least marks ex- 
cellently well the correspondence of these two 
occupations. This is what the rhetoricians call 
the sublime in thought. 

By the side of these attributes of the harmoni- 
co-melodic style, the delights of counterpoint seem 


very weak and very insignificant. But all things 
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have their compensation in this world. If Melody 
is an eternal principle for the rejuvenescence of 
Music, so too it is an ever present cause of its 
corruption and its death. By the ease, with which 
it assumes all colors and accomodates itself to all 
forms, by its subserviency to the most moody and 
transient influences, Melody makes any given 
system of composition to appear, so far as the 
hearers are concerned, as either national or for- 
eign, antiquated or new. It founds the momentary 
taste and it destroys it. The instability peculiar 
to this element of music became still greater with 
a superficial and almost primitive harmony, like 
that in the majority of the Italian operas of the 
eighteenth century. At first, when it held sole 
sway, the power of the ruling melody was so much 
the greater; but it soon lost its attractive energy, 
since it had surrendered itself with too little re- 
serve to the wishes of the ear. , Works in this 
style, called homophonic (one-voiced), that is 
to say purely melodic, generally soon wear out; 
we sce them in their decline follow the) opposite 
progression from that indicated by their growing 
favor}; the melancholy progress from indifference 
to satiety, and from satiety to loathing. They 
were loved more,‘and more, because they were 
well known ; and they ceased to be loved, because 
they were known too_well. And then the music 
is no more than a dried up flower, which has out- 
lived its colors and its fragrance ;, a noble wine, 
which has‘lost,its fine aroma. 

This mournful type, and yet too true, of our 
enjoyments gives the true measure for both styies 
of music, viewed from’ their opposition and their 
equipoise, since they both have a for and an 
against. The enjoyments, which Melody creates, 
are incomparably more lively; those of Counter- 
point on the contrary far more enduring. The 
former are had gratis, the latter must be purchased 
by labor and study; like the pleasures of the mind 
which they represent in music, so far as it is pos- 
sible to represent them in that. In the analogies 
of the melodic style we find again all the expres- 
sion and emotional power of speech, the passions 
with their joys and sorrows. Counterpoint occu- 
pies the opposite psychological domain ; its serious 
expressions do not harmonize much with sensuality; 
they touch the Infinite on all sides; they address 
ineffable words to the soul; they talk with it the 
exalted language of Poesy, which flashes from 
the vaulted firmament in characters of fire; and 
the thought readily suggests itself, that, had the 
stars an audible as they have a visible voice, the 
mathematical laws, having become euphonious, 
would spread abroad the combinations of the 
Fugue ; and that the harmony of the spheres would 
then bea song of innumerable themes, as many 
as there are separate, and yet united worlds, to 
sing the praise of the Father of all worlds. 

[To be continued ]} 
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[From Novello’s Musical Times.] 


Mozart's 12th Mass Analyzed. 


BY E. HOLMES. 

The origin of the Twelfth Mass seems to be in- 
dicated by Mozart in one of his letters from Man- 
heim in 1778, in which, speculating on the best 
means of getting an appointment at that place, he 
writes: “] intend to compose a new grand Mass, 
and present it to the Elector.” The character of 
the music, destined for some important festival of 
the Church, displays him in this work not so much 
employing his own pen as imitating the Tralian 
style, which was in vogue towards the close of the 
Isth century ; and yet, as was his custom when 
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adopting another style, blending and _insinnating 
his own therewith in a manner which distinguishes 
him from all musicians. What is curious and re- 
markable in this direction of his artistic power, is, 
that the pieces he produced under the shelter of 
another’s fame, which are abundant in his Opera 
and Church music, and in his Pianoforte works, 
remain to this day some of the most pleasing and 
popular. They do not wear out, but still survive 
in fresh fervor, while works to which they owe 
their birth have mostly descended to the stream of 
oblivion. Whatever of the foreign style passed 
through the mind of this composer, whether ma- 
jestic, elegant, or fanciful, came out in the imita- 
tion heightened and embellished. He seized upon 
what was excellent in the minds of others as well 
as in hisown; the same power which gave him 
the perfect control of his own ideas, made him 
equal master of those of others; and Mozart seems 
never more happy than in holding his own mirror 
to one of his friends, and showing him to himself 
in it, more elegant and more charming than he 
imagined. 

The instrumental parts of the Twelfth Mass 
want only clarinet and flute parts to meet the full 
capacity of a grand orchestra of the present time. 
Being in this respect equal in extent to the seale 
on which Mozart prepared most of his later sym- 
phonies—with parts for two violas throughout—the 
Manheim orchestra (in 1778 the first in Germany) 
seems to be indicated. In further confirmation of 
this, we have the pervading Italian style of the 
music, intended to gratify a Court where that taste 
predominated, where Italian singers performed the 
solo parts, and for whom, in compliance with. the 
prejudices of their education, Mozart has not for- 
gotten to supply at due intervals a sufficient num- 
ber of florid solos. Some of the passages of these 
solos, written principally to display compass, as 
may be seen in the florid examples for the bass 
and tenor in the Benedictus, are among the parts 
of the work most open to hostile criticism. Other 
blemishes which musicians have noticed, are the 
so-called Rosalia—repetitions of passages a note 
higher—the undue prolongation of sequences—oc- 
casional lapses in the rules of counterpoint—and, 
above all, we have heard the complaint of undue 
length. Though much of this is founded in truth, 
and originates in the concessions which Mozart 
made to the old style, it may also be affirmed that 
not a single antiquated passage appears which he 
has not accompanied and atoned for by some mod- 
ern beauty. Itis indeed curious to find that he, 
who latterly pruned his ideas so scrupulously, 
should allow himself to extend one thought through 
many bars: but this was peculiar to the old school 
of writing—the composer was imitating it, and he 
would not do things by halves. He would rather 
find out something in iteration itself to please, As 
for undue length, that will scarcely be found an ob- 
jection of any force, when all the resources of the 
orchestra are engaged. The parts omitted in ar- 
rangements are the frequent cause of erroneous 
judgments being passed upon works; and we 
should beware of the liability to be led astray 
by listening to curtailed and factitious copies. 
The master must be saved or condemned on the 
evidence of his production in its unity and com- 
pleteness 

Notwithstanding all that has been said for and 
against the Tweltth Mass, its history in England 
is peculiar—for never has any work of the kind 
been so popular, its melodies almost rivalling in 
that respect those of the Zauberflite or Don Gio- 
vanni. It has been translated from its original 
destination in the Catholic choir, to the theatre, 
the cathedral, the drawing room. As the earliest 
ambition of the aspiring bass singer is to perform 
the Kyrie, its echoes have doubtless extended to 
many of the haunts of secular business; its melo- 
dy, caught up, has been hummed unexpectedly in 
many a place where melody is rare, lightening for 
a while the burden of life. Men of all professions 
may avouch the truth of this statement. 


The Kyrie, in G, 3{, is introduced by a bass 
solo full of sweetness and grace, and of a simpli- 
city which gains the suffrages of every musical 
taste natural or cultivated. The rhythmical periods 
of the melody, four bars long—completing the sub- 
ject in eight bars, give dignity as well as breadth 
to the melody. Fine tone in the bass or tenor 
voice always tells effectively in this opening. But 
the most charming effect of these commencing bars 
occurs where the soprano and alto solo join the 
quartet, singing at first in unison, and afterwards 
spreading out over the harmony of the seventh, 
the stringed instruments at the same time accom- 
Panying the voices in unison :— 
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In this phrase of the Kyrie, Mozart has this sin- 
gular accompaniment for the first bassoon :— 
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Whether these chromatic passing notes do not in- 
jure the clearness and purity of the vocal passage, 
and appear as a superfluous after-thought, is open 
to question. In our opinion, if the author had 
ever in later years reviewed the score of this work, 
he would have struck his pen through them. The 
passages of chromatic passing notes in the first 
bassoon, which strike the reader as so remarkable 
in perusing the score of this Kyrie, were certainly 
deliberately written, for they are introduced with 
symmetrical regularity. Sometimes they are hap- 
py; alike original and boldly defiant of the pre- 
cedent which chiefly reigned in music in the last 
century. In the cadence on G, just before the 
commencement of the Christe cleison, while the 
voices and part of the orchestra sustain the domi 
nant seventh, the first bassoon makes a curious and 
agreeable passage of contrary motion against the 
violins in octaves :— 
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Violini. 





Bassoons. 
To begin on the seventh and to make the seventh 
ascend are certainly two offences against the letter 
of the law in music; yet the composer should al- 
ways chiefly remember the rules, that he may with 
fuller assurance find out good opportunities to set 
himself abovethem. Nature teaches certain laws 
with respect to progressions of parts and the reso- 
lution of discords, which are not the less good and 
worthy of respect because genius is continually 
finding the means to alter or evade them, and still 
they give an edge to discovery ; for beauty in com- 
position to strike the ear with freshness must be 
associated with what is unexpected and uncom- 
mon. To the innovations of Mozart we owe that 
high ideal of music which still subsists and makes 
real composition the work of a select few. 

At the Christe eleison the voices subside into 
secondary interest, and the orchestra proceeds 
with g feature of agreeable movement in the 
Violins :— 
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By one of our Composer's characteristic transi- 
tions, this passage is afterwards reproduced in E 
minor, in which key it is more piquant by contrast. 
The instrumental orchestra, exchanging now and 
then its prominence with an energetic choral uni- 
son on the words ‘‘ Christe eleison,” maintains the 
interest of this intermediate part of the Kyrie with 
pretty ornate passages for the violins, a very easy 
track of modulation, duets for the middle voices 
in the simple old Italian taste, and phrases very 
often repeated. We have thought with some pains 
whether these repetitions could not be retrenched; 





Bassi. 





*Composers for the Orchestra know that it is necessary to 
write what will please the player and interest him in his part, 
as well as please his hearers. Mozart seldom overlooked this 
consideration—all his instrumental parts have pleasure for the 
performer. 
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and though places might be found, yet the effect 
of the music would on the whole suffer by exci- 
We are content to hear the chords of the 








cision. 
dominant and tonic revolve six times in succession 
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for the sake of what it is to introduce, which Mo- 
zart had evidently well considered. 

But the grand and remarkable piece of repeti- 
tion is the pedal point on the dominant, which ex- 
tends through twelve bars by gradations of one note 





descending. The voices begin thus :— 
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In accompanying this, the high horns in G sus- 
tain the pedal D in the middle of the harmony, 
and the oboes and bassoons redouble the soprano 
and alto parts in the upper and lower octave, caus- 
ing the dissonances to come very close to the ped- 
al, and the whole passage to display, as it goes on, 
very curious positions of harmony. How the Ita- 
lian musicians must have opened their ears at these 
double octaves in long succession, when a single 
consecutive progression of them was forbidden in 
ancient counterpoint :— 
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We have never realized the full effect of this pro- 
gression as it stands in the score; with the mere 
voices and stringed instruments it is charming, and 
can never be heard by the musician without plea- 
sure. On the return to the subject, we have what 
we had before with new florid elegance in the vio- 
lin parts, and this long but very characteristic and 
beautiful movement is brought to a close. What- 
ever there is merely pretty and popular in this 
Kyrie is redeemed by passages of such musician- 
ship in the melody and harmonizing that none but 
a Mozart could have written them; and the same 
success everywhere attended his compositions, 
whether he wrote dramatic choruses in his Salzburg 
Masses to please himseif and his friends, or went 
out of his way to adopt some peculiar and favorite 
style to flatter the ears of an elector who liked 
Italian music and thought Jomelli the model of 
perlection. * % * * * 
Reserved for a grand effect, and in contrast with 
the soft melodious Kyrie, we have the Gloria in 
C, Allegro moderato, 4-4, the orchestra reinforced 
by horns, trumpets, and drums. The siccessive 
notes of the common chord extending in unison 
from the key-note to the tenth, form a subject of 
great simplicity; but yet, delivered by a good 
choir, they sound so grand and jubilant, that, when 
years ago, under the Kemble management, the 
gorgeous cathedral coronation scene of Charles X, 
at Paris, was represented at Covent-garden Thea- 
tre, this music to accompany it was adopted by 
common consent of both managers and musicians, 
and nothing fitter for the occasion could be wished. 
Mozart did not wish miscellaneous hearers to he- 
sitate in their impressions of this part of his work, 
but that it should strike at once: hence its fitness 
for dramatic purposes. It has been remarked that 
the trumpets are silent in the opening bars, though 
the introduction intones the natural notes of their 
scale. By this reservation, however, the passage 
is saved from acertain vulgarity which would have 
ensued, had too much been done; and the effect 
in the first burst of choral harmony—‘‘In excelsis 
Deo gloria”—is enhanced. What follows is a pas- 
sage of mere effect, consisting almost entirely of re- 
petition : it is prolonged for eighteen bars ; and then 
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Mozart introduces, for better hearers, this uncom- 
monly elegant and characteristic phrase, in which 
the real author will be instantly recognized :— 
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Not only do the short notes of the voices accom- 
panying piano produce a deautiful and unusual ef- 
fect, but they afford an opening for the fine hold- 
ing notes of the wind instruments. It is in creat- 
ing such opportunities that the master shows his 
skill, and in filling them up the most passionate 
impulses of his pen—his work is to him manifest 
enjoyment. 

The regular and skilfully prepared crescendo 
which is afterwards introduced twice, must have 


certainly been unusual in its day ; not any other of 


Mozart's Masses, and no Opera of the same date, 
with which we are acquainted, exhibiting that 
great effect of the modern orchestra in a point of 
so much stress and importance. If church music 
could have dispensed with the crescendo—this effect 
and its opposite, the decrescendo, have certainly 
been the life and the soul of the musical drama, 
and of all symphony, orchestral and quartet music, 
They have given expression to melody and a new 
charm to harmonie combinations; nothing has 
more dazzled the faculties of hearers, and stimulat- 
ed or Julled their senses. * * * 

To say that Mozart first invented the crescendo 
would be to assume too much, becanse this effect 
seems a necessary consequence of the progress of 
execution on instruments—an art which, when ad- 
vanced, would leave players little satisfied with the 
contrasts of Joud and soft, as they were directed 
to be used of old, and from time immemorial, when 
instruments were first united to voices. Even the 
first symphonists, Stamitz and Vanhall, can hard- 
ly have overlooked the necessity of fine gradations 


as Well as of broad contrasts of tone in their 


works; but the full and complete illustration of 


this department of musical effect was certainly re- 
served for Mozart. He was practising it all his 
life, and became more and more skilful in those 
touches of the orchestra, which, by the gradual 
addition of the instruments sounding in the score, 
place harmonies in new positions, and make the 
music swell or die away in a manner suited to the 
passion and expression of the scene. 

Mozart seldom suffers himself to be inspired by 
words ; he rather expands and amplifies sentiments 
and situations. In this Gloria, however, there is 
unusual declamation, and a very triumphant ex- 
pression of the theme. After enjoying the concep- 
tion of a happy effect, the musician generally turns 
his thoughts towards its contrivance in the score, 
to examine the means which conduce to the end. 


In the climax of this crescendo, at Bone volun- 
tatis, where the basses ~ 

~~ & 
ascend to an unusually f ~*~ e 


high note—the thought *): Ad 

of the thrilling sounds * 

which strong voices Bo 
produce upon these notes, especially in a chorus, 
doubtless entered the composer's mind when he 
imagined the passage. 

It is evident that this music was addressed to ears 
addicted to the simple career of the modulation of 
the day. Nothing can be less calculated to surprise 
than the changes of key which introduce the return 
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Deus. The cadence of 
we have E minor, D mi- 


to the subject at Domine 
the crescendo is in G; then 
nor, C; then C minor and A flat, a sharp-sixth on 
which sets us down at once at the place whence we 
came. But on the road we are obliged to admire 
some traits of Mozart as an individual composer— 
peculiarities of composition introduced by him into 
music, which he maintained through his life, distin- 
guishing his voluptuous ear and the spirit of enjoy- 
ment which possessed him. 

No one has so exhausted decoration and embellish- 
ment on the simplest progressions of harmony. The 
passing from the dominant seventh to the common 
chord makes to his ear a very agreeable tune, espe- 
cially when he has the leading note in the bass ; then 
he will goon any number of bars for the mere enjoy- 
ment of the sounds, and the symmetrical repetitions 
of a phrase, and the mixture of the holding and the 
moving notes. In his dramatic music he is so ena- 
moured of his orchestra, that we see the actors often 
at anonplus in their parts to know what to do, and 
how to fill them out, while the symphonies are sound- 
ing—which should certainly be imputed to him as a 
fault, could we believe that he had not duly consid- 
ered that part of his work, and imagined higher 
qualifications in singing actors than they often pos- 
sess. 

Such a Mozartean passage as has just been de- 
scribed appears in the youthful work before us, and 
precedes the words laudamus, benedicimus. After 
a2 oy one thin bar, to provoke 
> t > the ear—the author, con- 
+ — tinuing the same feature 
—+ for the violins, alternates 
the harmony of the com- 
mon chord and 6-5 for 
eight bars, in this man- 
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The pleasure im this simple progression arises from 
its symmetrical adjustment, the tones of the instru- 
ments, the dispersion of the harmony, the rhythmical 
entrance of the violas and basses, and of the voices. 
A hundred kindred passages might be selected in 
Mozart’s works. His repetitions, far from being 
those of a poverty-stricken invention, are employed 
precisely because the ear desires them ; and the com- 
poser knew his audience as well as he knew his own 
music. He saw, like a poct, beauties in familiar 
things, which were overlooked by others, because of 
their familiarity. ‘The old operatic cadence with which 
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the Gloria concludes, 


he has introduced at the close of many songs with a 
profuse and inexhaustible variety of invention in the 
orchestral accompaniment. 

This Gloria, as performed by the Covent-garden 
orchestra, is still fresh in my recolleetion; and it 
gives me pleasure to recall the beautiful effect of the 
notes of the oboes holding on above the chorus, as 
the trebles and altos descend to the lower parts of 
their scale at Gratias agimys. Everything in mu- 
sic, from the solo to the chorus, requires peculiar 
treatment in the accompaniment; and it is in this 
department that the modern school shows its great 
excellence and superiority. Mozart contents himself 
with putting a few notes in the right places, and thus 
his scores are extremely clear and easy to read. The 
school of Meyer!eer, Mendelssohn, and Berlioz pro- 
duces tine effects by an opposite system of elabora- 
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tion; but this is music for huge orchestras and great 
houses: we cannot take it home with us and enjoy it 
at the pianoforte like that of Mozart. The highest 
attributes of genius characterize that age of music 
in which scores were not laboriously filled with notes, 
Clear thoughts, rapidly committed to paper, and easi- 
ly expressed, distinguish the compositions of the 
Haydn and Mozart school; and these will be always 
better liked, as being more in the nature of music it- 
self than what is coldly and deliberately planned, 
however effective under circumstances. 

The Qui tollis, Adagio, C minor, 3-4, is for solo 
voices and chorus, stringed instruments, oboes and 
bassoons. This solemn, grand, and ecclesiastical 
movement, is one of the finest in the Mass; and yet 
it is not so much in Mozart’s own style as in that of 
the Italian church music of its period. Notwithstand- 
ing the elegance and expression of the soli parts, it 
contains certain passages of accompaniinent marked 
by the peculiar taste of the age, and which by succes- 
sive hearings have acquired an antique and formal 
character. Mozart was assuredly pleasing his hear- 
ers in their own way when he adopted the syncopated 
progression in the bass which introduces the half ca- 
dence on the dominant in the passage following ;— 
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All who have experience of the cld Italian and the 
English opera in the last century, will remember how 
common it was to use such a progression of notes in 
the bass to introduce a cadenza, Whatever in music, 
by being much imitated, acquires powerful associa- 
tions with its age, is liable to the usual fate of fa- 
shion; and thus certain passages, not bad when they 
were invented, now meet the ear as complete repre- 
sentatives of a bygone day, as to the eye would be 
the contents of an old wardrobe—its brocaded waist- 
coats and laced coats. This passage has moreover a 
faded elegance and antique character from the double 
shake with which the solo voices close. 

But the chorus, entering in long notes and forte at 
the Miserere, has an expression of exaltation and sol- 
emnity indestructible by time. Let what change will 
take place in the graces of melody or in the taste for 
melodious progressions, the simple and grand combi- 
nations of harmony will always remain of a like effect 
while human nature remains the same. The digni- 
fied motion of the first violins in this passage of the 
Adagio adds greatly to the choral elevation expressed 
in it :-— 
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Thus far might be the work of Jomelli; but at the 
second entrance of the chorus, at suscipe deprecatio- 
nem, the harmonies become so impassioned and dra- 
matic, that the true composer cannot be longer con- 
cealed. The symphony of the close, in C minor, is a 
piece of Mozart’s scoring, which is pleasant to read 
and imagine, but better to hear. At the third and 
last entrance of the chorus the composer curtails 
what had been before heard, and substitutes a coda of 
ten bars on the dominant harmony of F minor, but 
avoids a cadence in that key by taking a diminished 
seventh on B natural, The Miserere, which is sung 
tutti piano, subsides into a splendid effect of pranisst- 
mo. Nothing can be more religious, solemn, and af- 
fecting than the conclusion, breathed out by an ac- 
complished choir— 
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[Conclusion next week.] 
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The New Boston Theatre. 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 

It is situated in Washington street, near the 
corner of West street, running back to Mason 
street. The main entrance from Washington 
street is twenty-two feet wide and 100 feet long, 
broken on the sides by an engaged arcade, carry- 
ing a groined arched ceiling fourteen feet high. 
This leads to a vestibule twenty-two by twenty- 
eight feet, from which the entrance to the par- 
quette lobby is on the right hand, and in front isa 
spacious staircase leading to the dress circle, second 
tier and gallery, which by an arrangement of doors, 
may be made to communicate with all these por- 
tions of the house, or any exclusively, at the will 
of the manager. ‘The entrance to the parquette 
lobby is by three open arches eight feet wide 
each, which opens to view a vista one hundred 
and twelve feet in length, terminating in the re- 
freshment saloon of this part of the house. This 
lobby is sixty-three by thirty-two feet; on the 
right is the grand staircase, and opposite, on the 
left, the entrance to the corridor of the parquette 
by three arches eight feet wide each. 

The grand staircase is of solid oak, and starting 
with a few steps thirteen fect wide, it separates on 
a broad landing into two flights of nine feet in 
width each, and lands en either side in the lobby 
of the dress circle, directly opposite the entrance 
to the corridor ; this lobby is fifty-five feet by thirty- 
one feet, and connected with it at one end, by a 
curtained arcade on either side, are ladies’ retiring 
rooms, elegantly fitted up, and having adjoining 
them cabinets with all conveniences for disrobing, 
&e. Continuous with the lobby and separated by 
an arcade from it, is the principal promenade 
saloon, which is forty-two feet by twenty-four 
feet, and twenty-six high, which will be furnished 
with marble tables and refreshment counter. 
There is also a lobby connected with the second 
tier and gallery, which is fifty-five by thirty-one 
feet, and may be connected with the second tier 
only if desirable. ‘The walls of the lobby and sa- 
loons are finished with engaged arcades, surmount- 
ed by decorated cornices and richly moulded. 
The grand staircase is surmounted by a canopied 
ceiling over the first landing, and the side flights 
are inclosed by light open arcades of great beauty. 

The corridors are eight feet wide, and the wall 

separating them from the auditorium is of brick ; 
adjoining these are cloak and hat rooms, with 
water closets, &c., and at the end of each, next 
the proscenium, are staircases, which may be 
thrown open at the end of the performance and 
thus enable the audience to go out from all parts 
of the corridors by separate staircases. 
; Besides the before-mentioned entrances, there 
is one from Mason street, fourteen feet wide, 
which enters the corridor of the parquette at the 
right hand next the proscenium; and another 
from Washington street, connected only with the 
gallery, so that this portion of the house, or part 
of it, may be isolated from all others; the stairs 
leading to it are seven feet wide, of iron between 
brick walls, and wholly fire-proof. The passage 
from Mason street is also separated from the 
stage by brick walls. 

The curtain wall, separating the auditorium 
from the stage, is of brick, sixteen inches thick, 
with an air space, and rises above the roof, and 
also divides the cellar of the stage from that be- 
low the parquette, leaving the opening for the 
curtain as the only one by which fire could com- 
municate from the stage to the auditorium; and 
as experience has shown that in case of fire on 
the stage the drafts of air are in towards it, there 
would be but little danger to the audience, ex- 
cept from falling embers and a return draft out 
of the curtain at the top of the arch, in order to 
guard against which, the opening of the curtain 
is to be protected by an iron wire curtam, bal- 
anced by weights, which will allow it to come 
down slowly by detaching a hemp rope, which 
may be burnt off in case the person in charge 
neglects his duty ; and the top of the proscenium 
arch is constructed of iron, covered with wire 
gauze and plastered, and is wholly incombustible; 
that portion of the dome near the sun burner 
(hereafter described) is constructed in the same 
manner. 
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The auditorium is ninety feet wide, and from 
the front of the stage to the back of the boxes 
sixty-six feet. The parquette floor is formed 
dishing, that is, rising all ways from the centre 
towards the sides, and has a portion of the seats 
under the dress circle raised eight inches, and 
which are separated from the rest by a parterre. 
It is accessible by two aisles which divide the 
audience into three groups, the principal one in 
front of the stage. There are three tiers, ten feet 
six inches deep, except in the gallery, which is 
two feet six inches less. In front of the first or 
dress circle is a balcony, two seats wide, the floor 
of which is twenty inches lower than that of the 
boxes, and is supported by three inch iron columns, 
which rest on the parterre below. The dress 
circle and second tier have cleven boxes each, 
which are in front, opposite the stage. The seats 
in the parquette are made with movable backs 
and seats, so that when the audience rise the 
seats fold up in such a way as to leave ample 
space to pass out. These seats are arm-chairs, 
with backs, seats, and arms stuffed. This plan, 
however, may be productive of much incon- 
venience, as it requires every one to rise in order 
to allow a person to pass when he holds a seat be- 
yond those already occupied. The rest of the 
iouse is provided with comfortable seats; the 
space allowed for each seat throughout the house 
is nineteen by thirty inches. 

The avant scene is fifty-nine feet wide in front 
and eight feet deep at sides. The stage projects 
in front of the curtain, in the middle, eighteen 
feet. There are three proscenium boxes on each 
side, one above another.* The curtain opening 
is forty-eight feet wide, forty-one feet high, with 
a low elliptical arch. 

Behind the curtain, the stage is eighty-seven 
feet wide, and fifty-six feet deep. The cellar be- 
low it is of three stories, each ten feet high, with 
all possible machinery for the descending traps, 
&e. Under the front of the stage, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by solid masonry, is a room 
connected with the orchestra for the musicians. 
In the rear of the stage is an entrance for actors, 
&e.; and immediately adjoining are dressing 
rooms, wardrobes and green room, with all pos- 
sible conveniences for their use. ‘There is sufli- 
cient space above the stage to carry up all the 
scenery out of sight, as is often desirable in case 
of spectacle, &c. The fly-floor presents the ap- 
pearance of the taffrail of a ship, with its wilder- 
ness of rigging for the working of the complete 
machinery above the stage. The painting room 
is in the rear of and above the stage, with good 
light, and under the magic hand of Mr. Lehr, 
scenes of enchantment are fast coming into life. 
The construction of the stage and its machinery 
have been under the admirable management of 
Mr. J. A. Johnson, and, in extent, it is unequalled 
in this country. 

The ornamentation and decoration of the au- 
ditorium have been designed by the architects in 
a purely classic style. Around the dome, over 
the parquette, are a series of lunettes, with figures 
painted in colors representing the twelve months, 
and two larger than the rest, representing Music 
and the Drama. Surrounding the dome are 
panels in light and shade, with trophies of music 
and the fine arts. In spandrils of the face of the 
proscenium arch, on either side, are paintings in 
light and shade of the busts of Shakspeare and 
Mozart, while on the soffit of the arch beneath 
each, are on the one side trophies of the Drama, 
and on the other Arcadian musical instruments 
and a mask of a Satyr. 

The rest of the house is decorated by massive 
gilding upon raised ornaments of composition, (fur- 
nished by Messrs. Thomas Brothers, New York,) 
upon a ground of various delicate tints ; on the box 
fronts white and gold predominating. This part 
of the work has been executed by Messrs. Haber- 
stroh, Muller & Lammor, and it affords evidence 
of their high abilities in this branch of art. 

The lighting is by a great sun-burner in the 
centre of the dome, consisting of 566 burners, and 
the shadows which this arrangement would cause 

* Since the above was written, the manager, contrary to the 
architect's advice, has decided to cut boxes in the base of the 


proscenium, which must impair the architectural effect, and 
also the good hearing. 
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under the projecting tiers are illuminated by a 
series of plain globe burners on the wall behind 
the audience. These lights, as well as the foot- 
lights, are ventilated so as to carry off the results 
of the consumed gas. 

The warming and ventilating have been under 
the direction of Dr. M. Wyman of Cambridge, 
author of a standard scientific treatise on the sub- 
ject of ventilation, and the mode adopted is as 
follows: The cold air is taken by four chimneys 
at the four corners of the auditorium, each six 
feet in diameter, and carried by them from above 
the roof down below the lower corridor floor, 
whence it passes along under steam pipes, and is 
admitted to the corridors by a series of iron grills 
in the floor, about six feet apart; thence it passes 
to the two corridors above in a similar manner, 
and is admitted to the auditorium through grills 
over the box doors, and passing up along the 
ceilings and fronts of the tiers, it escapes by 
means of a series of perforated arches, which 
support the ceiling of the house; thence it is 
emptied into a great central chamber over the 
centre of the dome, and makes its escape by a 
chimney 15 feet in diameter; and in order to 
rarify the air in this chamber, the heat rising 
fram the sun-burner is collected in a wrought- 
iron cone, from which it escapes high up in the 
chimney above mentioned. 
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Musicat Taste in Irary.—An_ Italian 
paper, Jl Pirata, says, referring to the coolness 
with which Rossini’s Cenerentola was received at 
the Theatre in Leghorn: _ 


We cannot withhold expressing our disgust at the 
reception given to this masterpiece of melody and 
composition. The fact is, the ears of the public are 
accustomed to other things, and these ears which of 
late years have grown to such enormous length, can- 
not appreciate the beauties of an opera written when 
Italy could boast of having a really good school of 
singing, and composers who knew how to write for 
the voice. In our time shouting is called singing, 
spasmodic convulsion is mistaken for expression, and 
the public is in ecstacies, provided they have half-a- 
dozen murders ; the happy author is then called for 
and crowned with laurel. Alas! Let us however 
hope that if our contemporaries do not relish Rossini’s 
music. if we have got into the wrong path and for- 
gotten all the traditions of the past, that our succes- 
sors at least may evince more judgment, and a truer 
appreciation of the really beautiful in music. 
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BOSTON, SEPT. 2, 1854. 
Our New Tucarre.—The ‘ Boston Thea- 
tre,’’ and (may we still hope) Opera House, 
is now so near completion, that the opening 
night is formally announced by Mr. Manager 
Barry, for Monday, the 11th instant. Several 
of the daily papers have given glowing and 
minute descriptions of this noble building. It 
would be superfluous to add another, and there- 
fore, that an authentic description may be on 
record in these columns, we have eopied one 
that has the merit both’ of completeness and 
compactness, from an article in the New York 
Evening Post, the materials for which were 
mainly furnished by the architects themselves. 
The Boston Aélas, too, has furnished a very 
full and satisfactory description, whose greater 
length precludes our copying at present. 

By the courtesy of one of the architects, 
Mr. Epwarp C. Caznor, and with the aid of 
his personal explanations, we have been con- 
ducted this week over all parts of the building, 
and we can truly say that none of the descrip 
































to us too glowing. Whichever 
you find that all is ample and 


tions appear 
way you look 
upon a generous scale; all is in good taste, 
harmonious, inviting to the eye, and _predispos- 
ing to the genial, accepting mood in which one 
would sit through a play; all is substantial, 
solid, safe ; all is convenient, for actors and for 
audience. The stage arrangements must be 
a luxury to actors, as the auditorium, with its 
noble ante-rooms and entrances, must be to aud- 
itors. The theatre, as we have before stated, 
will seat upwards of 3,000 persons; and by 
nothing were we more amazed than by the ad- 
mirable art which has brought very nearly every 
seat in the house within full range of the stage. 
The coloring and ornament are in a quiet tone, 
and yet rich and elegant ; with nothing of that 
dazzling clap-trap and cheap effect which we 
The fig- 


ures in the lunettes of the ceiling are carefully 


are wont to associate with theatres. 


and artistically painted from the chaste and clas- 
sical designs of Mr. Cabot. There is peculiar 
appropriateness in the selection of the heads of 
Shakspeare and Mozart,—the one the greatest 
dramatist, the other the genius par excellence of 
dramatic musie,—for the spandrils formed by 
the proscenium arch. 

The provisions tor ventilation, for lighting, 
for facility of egress and security against fire, 
particularly the wire gauze curtain on the safety 
lamp principle, are probably the most perfect 
which the science and mechanical skill of the 
age could contrive and execute. It were a 
half day’s amusement, for one exploring the 
building, to discover all the thousand and one 
nice and curious conveniences concealed in every 
part of it, especially about the stage. 

Whether the hall will prove as good for hear- 
ing, as for beauty and for comfort, can be only 
learned by trial. The architects have proceed- 
ed on their own acoustic theory of the matter, 
avoiding resonance and ‘ preventing vibration 
and echo, by filling in with solid masonry the 
fronts of the proscenium boxes and of the gal- 
lery, and supporting the front of the stage upon 
a solid foundation.”’ Their theory is ‘ that 
the impulse of the air required to put these hol- 
low parts of the building in vibration, instead 
of reinforcing the sound, is so much effort lost, 
which might be better saved for the production 
of sound.” 

It only remains that entertainment be provi- 
ded worthy of so fine a place. The spoken 
drama is, we understand, for some time, to take 
precedence. Yet there are English opera sing- 
ers engaged, and in due time, we doubt not, the 
Italian and eyen German opera will follow. 
The programme of the opening night is not yet 
made public ; it probably will be limited to the 
simple purposes of a dedication of the house 
and introduction of the company, the recital of 
a prize ode, with some light play or spectacle. 
The theatre itself may very properly play the 
Of the tone and 
temper of the management we may judge some- 
what from the following in the Atlas : 


principle roe for one night. 
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The directors of the theatre company have, as 
all have been informed, leased the theatre to 
Thomas Barry for a term of years. Mr. Barry 
has but recently returned from Europe, where 
he engaged several performers of acknowledged 
ability; others have been engaged here. The 
whole will form a stock company, unequaled in 
number by any that has performed in this country 
for many years. A list ot the company engaged 
will be published hereafter. 

We think we cannot more appropriately close 
this article, than by copying trom Mr. Clapp’s 
Record of the Boston Stage an extract froma 
letter written some years since by Manager 
Barry, which was not, however, intended for 
publication. Its remarks have, thus far, proved 
so singularly prophetic, that it deserves notice, 
particularly at this time: “The drama,” wrote 
Mr. Barry, “is firmly planted in New England, 
for good or for evil; you cannot crush it by prej- 
udice, or destroy it by misplaced religious enthu- 
siasm. The public can make a theatre a blessing 
oracurse. In all ages and in all lands history 
fully proves that the stage has flourished most, 
and been most generally upheld, where taste is 
most refined, and manners softened by the influ- 
ence of civilization. Where liberty breathes, 
there the drama exists; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that it flourishes only in those states that 
are not cursed by despotism. Much of the hos- 
tility to the drama, at present existing in the 
Eastern States, is doubtless inherited by the peo- 
ple from their ancestors, who looked with horror 
on the profligacy of Charles the Second, when, 
imitating the contagious example of the monarch, 
the English nation became abandoned to gross 
sensuality. The arts were prostrated in the 
cause of licentiousness, and the drama did not 
escape the contamination. You will have, sooner 
or later, a first class theatre in Boston, and if 
properly built and properly conducted, it will 
prove a boon to the public and a fortune to the 
manager.” 

A first class theatre we now have; it has been 
properly built, as may be judged from our de- 
scription. The name and well-known ability of 
the manager is a guarantee that it will be “ prop- 
erly conducted ;” we have every reason for be- 
lieving that it will be a “ boon to the public,” and 
sincerely hope tiat it may prove a “ FORTUNE 
TO THE MANAGER.” 
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Twelfth Mass. 


PERFORMANCE, 


Mozart's 
SECOND 
We have transferred to our columns, this week, 

a portion of an analysis of this noble work by 

the English author of a life of Mozart. The re- 

If it should 

seem too musician-like and dry for some, yet 


mainder will be given next week. 


there are many whom it will help to understand 
the Mass, by directing attention to its striking 
beauties and peculiarities, &e. This is the chief 
use, and by no means a slight one, of all deserip- 
tive and critical analyses of great tone-creations. 
In a less learned vein, and purely from the stand- 
point of musical expression, meaning, and effect 
upon the heart and the imagination of the hearer, 
we sought to bring this Mass nearer to ourselves 
and our readers by our own amateur attempt to 
describe it in a former number of this Journal 
(Vol. III. N. 20.) No such desesiptions can con- 
vey more than a very vague and imperfect notion 
of a musical work to one who has not heard it; 
yet they do contribute somewhat to recall and 
fix the evanescent outlines of the music once 
heard. 
description with the music, be the description 


In the very exercise of comparing the 


ever so imperfect, one gets nearer to the music 


and acquires a more intelligent consciousness of 


what it is he hears. 
The second performance of the Twelfth Mass, 
last Sunday evening, was an improvement on the 





first. The choruses were finely rendered, by a 
choir somewhat smaller than before, yet number- 
ing from fifty to sixty voices. It was the choir, 
as we are told, of Park St. church; which cer- 
tainly gave excellent evidence of careful train- 
ing. We only felt the want of a somewhat 
heavier mass of contraltos, in such passages as 
that in the middle of the Christe eleison, where 
the contralti flow so melodiously, repeating a 
more ornate figure than the other parts; it hard- 
ly came out prominently enough. 

The solos, several of them, were more success- 
ful than before. The Kyrie was opened witha 
more telling and majestic bass, (by the same 
singer). The tenor solo, which is the central 
figure in the unspeakably beautiful and solemn 
quartet of the Jt incarnatus est, was quite well 
rendered for music of such very high require- 
ments. The contralto, as before, was rich and 
telling ; but a little too literal, too prominent, in 
its distinct and crisp delivery of the tones and 
syllables; its responses of Cru-ci-fix-us needed 
to be more subdued and toned down by the per- 
vading sentiment of the piece; they sounded 
more like proclamations than like low, heartfelt 
ejaculations. Indeed that quartet should be sung 
by the best Italian voices, every voice rich and 
warm and “ with a tear in it;” to bring out its 
full expression tasks the highest skill and soul of 
the most genial and cultivated artists. 

May we be allowed to hint also the importance 
of uniformity in the pronunciation of the Latin 
The Italian sounds of a and e and i were 
Why not then the Italian u 


words. 
generally adopted. 
likewise, which is like 00 in English ? 
long e sound was too uniformly applied, even in 
such syllables as et and est, which were pronounced 
ait and aist, when the Italians use the short e, as 
we do in English, for such syllables. Sanctus 
uniformly received the English sound, instead of 
Italian, in both syllables. Then again the musical 
licence, used in the singing both of Italian, French 
and German, of softening certain hard consonants, 


Again the 


as ti in deprecationem, was not availed of. 

The organ accompaniments were again taste- 
fully and effectively played by Mr. Witicox. 
But still more of the beauties of the orchestral 
score would have been preserved, had he played 
from one of the German arrangements, instead 
of from the plain organ part in the edition of No- 
vello. Then we should have heard some of those 
fine ornamental figures of the bassoon, the violins 
in the Miserere, &c., which are quoted in Mr. 
Holmes’s analysis upon another page; features, 
which would have told to advantage through the 
finely voiced imitation stops of the new organ. 
In the Agnus Dei, which was not omitted this 
time, the instrumental solos, answering between 
treble and bass, are obligato and of course were 
given and with beautiful effect. We trust this 
hint will be heeded, in any future performance. 

The Mass, that evening, was preceded by a first 
part, consisting of a fine organ voluntary, and a 
succession of tour hymn tunes by the choir afore- 
said. These were of contrasted character, and 
exhibited the careful training, the unity, preci- 
sion, distinctness, regard to forte and piano, &e, 
of the choir to good advantage. Yet it seemed 
that in the effort to correct one common fault, 
their teacher had led them somewhat into its op- 
posite. In avoiding the dragging style, the notes 
were sometimes too distinctly and mechanically 
set apart and isolated. The duet portion of the 
last hymn was beautifully sung; indeed it is sel- 
dom that we hear a mezzo-soprano of a more mu- 
sical and fresh and sympathetic quality than that 
of Miss WHITEHOUSE. 
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Thalberg’s New Opera. 
“ FLORINDA,” OPERA SERIA, IN FOUR ACTS. 
From La France Musicale. 

The score of “Florinda” has just appeared, 
saving been looked for with much impatience. 
Was the artist destined to acquire a fame as dra- 
matic composer, as glorious as that of pianist? 
Would the author of so many admirable piano 
compositions succeed in the new career which 
has been opened to him? Such were the ques- 
tions which circulated from mouth to mouth, and 
served to heighten the impatience with which a 
new work is always awaited. To compete with 
one’s self is the most dangerous stumbling-block 
in Art; though Thalberg has not quailed before 
it. We cannot assert that this his first attempt 
has proved a chef-d’'ceuvre, but it may be openly 
declared that the score of Florinda comprises all 
the elements of a sterling work, all the qualities 
that the intelligence of an artist can embrace. 
It is particularly remarkable for its style. Thal- 
berg is one of those musicians who impress har- 
mony with their own stamp, who have a mould 
peculiar to themselves wherein to cast their 
thought, and endow it with an attractive form. 
One may not have a taste for these musicians of 
style; many prefer, as the Germans say, the sub- 
jective to the objective projection. Nevertheless, 
we should pay due homage to those thinking 
sculptors of sound, who mould their ideas, their 
sentiments, their intuitions as a given matter, in- 
dependent of soul, and fashion them with plastic 
art. Forms, moreover, despite assertions to the 
contrary, do not produce themselves spontane- 
ously, without aid, without auxiliary. It might 
even be maintained, that they are inseparable 
from the subjects, because, the same base being 
given, each composer raises a different super- 
structure. But, this is neither the time nor the 
place to renew this old discussion of style and 
idea; let us rather notice certain portions of the 
score of Thalberg. 

The overture is a fine page, written and devel- 
oped by a masterly hand. In the first act there 
is an expressive cavatina for the basso; then a 
quintet of grand dramatic sentiment; besides, 
the romance of F/orinda, which deserves special 
remarks. If the accompaniment is a little far- 
fetched, if it exhales that patient co-ordination of 
harmony which is observed in the piano compo- 
sitions of the author, it is redeemed by a limpid 
melody, in the Italian style, and delicious in ex- 
pression. Also in the duo between Florinda and 
Rodrigo in the second act, the composer seems to 
have had in view the reconciliation of two ele- 
ments, generally opposed, and which none but 
the great masters succeed in bringing together : 
German harmony, and Italian melody. If this 
was the design of Thalberg, it must be acknowl- 
edged that he has succeeded most happily ; the 
ensemble of this piece is of the most melodious 
nature, and the accompaniment, always subordi- 
nate to the vocal design, is powerful, varied, and 
almost as interesting to follow in its developments 
as the melody itself, in which dwells, nevertheless, 
the principal idea. 

In this second act, we remark also a chorus of 
nuns, full of extatically resigned feeling, if we 
may use the expression. Again, here, we must 
applaud, besides the idea and the melodic senti- 
ment, the details of form, the delicacy of modu- 
lation, and the suavity of the period ; for we re- 
peat that Thalberg possesses in the highest de- 
gree, the art of submitting to logic, his tones, 





modes, and groups of notes; that is, the grammati- 
eal elements of musical discourse. As to the 
rhythm, which emanates more directly from the 
thought, we are of the opinion that he has not 
sought it here, nor elsewhere ; it has sprung, all 
armed, from his brain. Neither is there any 
necessity to modify this appreciation with regard 
to the duo between Giuliano and Munuzza; it is 
a well-inspired and learnedly written piece. 

The military song will excite great applause; 
the design of the accompaniment, which imitates 
a sort of roll of the drum, is most ingenious and. 
characteristic. The ballet with chorus, the music 
of the bolero, and the intermezzo which follows, 
are charming pages, with which ¢riticism ¢an 
find no fault. 

There is another pretty ballad for soprano at 
the beginning of the second act; then a quartet, 
incontestibly one of the finest pieces of the score. 
Thalberg has translated it for piano, as also the 
military couplets and the above mentioned ballad 
music; he has also transcribed the charming bal- 
lad of the first act: Mi tolga Vimpero. These 
pieces will be great favorites with pianists. 

Such is an ennmeration of the finest passages 
of the score of Florinda, and we sincerely hope to 
see it become a standard work in our repertories. 
En attendant, we entertain no doubts whatever 
of its success with the public and the artist-world. 
Amateurs will find in it a multitude of charming 
motives, clothed in most. brilliant, original, and 
sparkling harmony ; and artists, besides the appre- 
ciation of all these qualities, will find, as we have 
done, one of the most vast and complete applica- 
tions of all the resources of Art which have been 
made up to our time. J’lorinda, therefore, lays 
a just claim to the name of a work of a high and 
incontestible value. F. L. W. 


meee t—tst—S— 


Corrections. —In our dedcription of the Tremont 
Temple Organ, last week, we inadvertently and wrongly 
called the great Double Bourdon stop a reed stop....++. 
JAELL’s concert was at Bad-Iomburg, and not JZtmburg. 
seeeee We were not rightly informed that the New The- 
atre makes the jifty cent price a condition of its hospi- 
tality to “all managers and companies of artists.” The 
manager is free to fix his own prices. But we under- 
stand it is Mr. Barry’s purpose to put the admission to 
the amphitheatre at twenty-five cents, and to all other 
parts of the house at fifty cents, for drama, and at double 
those rates for opera......Mr. G. A. Scuirt, the trans- 
lator of Knorr’s Method for the Piano, informs us that he 
was not a pupil of Wieck, as stated in our notice of that 


work. 
Fa et ae - 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local, 








Our musical young townsmen, who have been study- 
ing their art in Germany, are now one by one wending 
their way back. One of the last steamers brought us 
Mr. L. P. Homer, who has spent several years in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, studying with that learned old arch- 
contrapuntist, Schnyder von Wartensee, and who is said 
to have made great proficiency in this art. Messrs. 
Cuaries C. Perktys and J. C. D. PARKER, are sup- 
posed to be already on their way home, and music in 
Boston this next winter expects much of them. 

Mr. Witt1Am Mason, who went from us a fine pianist, 
and whom there will be great eagerness to hear after his 
long and thorongh studies with such masters as Drey- 
schock, Moscheles and Liszt, involving of course much 
intercourse with the high-toned and intelligent musicians 
of Germany, is preparing for his opening concert, which 
will be given in this city about the first of October. 

We hear that Mr. Mrnvarp,'the fenore, who has been 
studving in the operatic schools in Italy, is about to 
establish himself in New York or Boston as a teacher of 
the Italian art of singing. 

Howarp Atuenx.zum.—The Italian Opera has come 
toa sudden and mysterious close. Placards are in the 
streets making bitter complaints against the lessee on 
the part of the Italians. Of the right or the wrong we 
know not; but doubtless the real secret of the difficulty 
was that the opera did not pay. 

It ran through six performances. 
nani were followed by two nights of La Sonnambula, 


Two nights of Fr- 


introducing, to very wretched houses, a delicate and 
youthful looking prima donna, Signorina Benet, who 
lacked strength and confidence, yet sang with not a 





little artistic refinement and with no offensive over-doing 
of her part. Sig. ScoLa was again the tenor, and better 
suited for this music than for that of Verdi. Sig. Gas- 
PARONI, formerly of Mme. Sontag’s troupe, sang admi- 
rably well and with a rich bass voice as the Count Ro- 
dolfo; but in the continual roguish twinkle of his eye, 
and his merry, swaggering Barber of Seville air, you 
missed the dignity of the part. This incongruity was 
still more felt in Gasparoni’s clerical part of Raimondo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor, although he sang the music capi- 
tally. Here Cururt, the baritone, was again the hero, 
eliciting continual applause. Signora GArBATO had 
nothing of the maiden-like appearance of Lucia, (Son- 
tag contrived to give it), and screamed through much of 
the music: yet parts of it, especially the caressing 
strains in the mad scene, were sung finely. 

Sig. ARNoLD1, known here of old, threw himself very 
earnestly into the part of Edgardo, and though his tenor 
is of a dry quality, sang some portions quite effectively, 
and won the respectful attention of the andience. So 
did the entire performance, in spite of many incongrui- 
ties and feeblenesses, through the fact that all the singers 
did their best, and infused such an earnest spirit into 
their effort. This proved like the charity that covers a 
multitude of sins, and really the audience waxed enthu- 
siastic as the plav went on. 

In the Sonnambula it was refreshing to meet for once 
an effective second donna in the pleasing Lisa of Signora 
GARRETT. 

New York.— The first appearance of Grist and 
Manto at Castle Garden, is announced for Monday eve- 
ning, in Lucrezia Borgia. They have with them Signor 
Sustnt, 2 basso from the London Opera, and the whilome 
Soston favorite, Mme. Parti-StrAkoscn, takes the part 
of Maffeo Orsini. The orchestra of forty-six instru- 
ments is to be conducted by our old friend Arpitr, and 
the chorus numbers thirty-six. The price of admis- 
sion is put extravagantly high, namely, at $3 and $5, 
with auction premiums on the top of that. It may an- 
swer for a few nights, but not long. 

The new New York THeAtre, on the site of the 
Metropolitan Hall which was burned, is announced to be 
opened on the 18th, under the managerial auspices of 
Messrs. WILLARD and EyTinaE, late of the Boston 
Howard Atheneum. The programme of the first night 
seems designed to stamp the house with all its characters 
at once, and includes an English comedy, an Italian 
opera, and a French ballet! 

Max Maretzen’s Italian Opera company are per- 
forming in Philadelphia. 





: Avouertisements. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA: 
BY LOWELL MASON. 
The best Collection of Church Music extant...... Published by 
Aug26 4t RICE & KENDALL. 














WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
= constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
\. IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 


Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(> A Catalogue is in preparation. Aug26 





A. W. FRENZEL 
Will resume his 
INSTRUCTION ON VTHE PTANO-PORTE, 
On or before October Ist. 


Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 











GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PIANO-F'ORTES. 


WARBROOMUS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Sept 2 3m 





ALL 


SOPRANO SINGER.—A Young Lady desires a 
£4 place as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the churches 
in this city. A rare opportunity may be heard of by inquiring 
at this office. July 22. 
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JOB PRINTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD TT. BALCH, 
®ffice Journal of flusic, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 

07> MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 


NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 
MOORTE’S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


——() Poe 


MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
so indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 MUSICIANS! 
Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 
A Complete Dictionary of over 
5oOOO MUSTCATL TERMS, 


With full definitions. A Complete History of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the earliest times to the present.....A full description of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 


With the dates of their invention, and their Scales. Treatises 


on HARMONY and THOROUGIL BAS™, &e. &e. 
A Book intended to cover the whole 
of Musical Science. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO. 
PUBLISHERS, 


July 29 BOSTON. 


E.R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND ORGAN, 
OG TERMS MODERATE. 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
May 20. 


Reference, Gro. J. Wenn, Esq. 


Signor AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES,) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 

May 13 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston, 

Oct. 16. 


tf 


8m 


sermania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
H. E TELTOW, Agent. 


fil4 tf 30 Fayette Street. 


CHICKERING & 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 

GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SONS, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREE'T, 


BOSTON. tf 


Apr 29 
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Edward L. Balch, 








GCEM Ss 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 
MENDELSSOHWMN. 
Six Songs without Words, complete in seven books,. . . 
Rondo Capricciosa, 
The Temperaments, reven Characteristique Pieces, ....... 1,00 
The Gift, six easy pieces,......... 


LISZT. 
i a EET Pe Ore aT Pe eee er L 
Reminiscences from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Romances de Franz Schubert, viz :— 
No. 1, Eloge des larmes, 
SF, Te POme ye. ccssccscccsvnevcccevesesoveveness f 
“ 8, La Fille du Pecheur, 


THALBERG. 
Fantasia sur themes de Moise, .......-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 1,25 
L'Art du Chant applique au Piano, viz :— 
No. 1, Quatuor, I Puritani de Bellini. 
“© 2. Tre Giorni, Air de Pergolése. 
“ 3. Adelaide de Beethoven. 
“ 4. Air d’Eglise du Chanteur Stradella. 
“ 5, Lacrymosa tiré du Requiem de Mozart, Duo des 
Noces de Figaro de Mozart. 
“% 6 Perché mi Guardi e Piangi, Duetto de Zelmira de 
Rossini. 


FROM 


Grand Valse Brilliante 
March Funebre, Piano Duet, ........6+ +000 cece eeeees evees 
Tarentelle, 
HENSELT. 
Chanson de Printemps, (Song of Spring,) 
La Gondola, Etude, 


DOHLER. 
Derniere Pensée Musicale de Bellini, ........--0eeee eee vee ; 
Elisire d’Amore, Fantasia,. ........00se cece eeee neces ces aaa 
I Puritani, Fantasia,.........cccsccccccccccossessccvesens iy 
Nocturne,. d 
Trot des Chevalier Gardes March, 
Published by - 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Wastington St. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


July 1 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 


THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Noy. 12. 


Bn. D.. OOF FOR. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Fugraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


MEYER 


& TRETBAR, 
BUFYALO, N. Y. 
Importers of Soreign Music and Publishers, 


Keep a large snd well selected stock of both Foreign and 


American Music. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the priucipal publishing Louses in Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 


MUSIC-DEALERS WITH FOREIGN MUSIC, 


on as favorable terms as any other house in the United States. 

{GF Sole Agenta in the United States for the well known 
publishing house of G. M. MEYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
discount.) whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OVVERTURES arranged for the Piano-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the favorite works of FESCA, LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
&c., a complete edition of BEETHOVEN'S works for Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUOR., SINFONTES, 
&e., arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last compositions 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, ILENRKY CRAMER, &e. 

Catalogues of G. M. Meyer’s publications forwarded gratis 
to any part of the United States, if desired, by 
MEYER & TRETBAR, 

804 Main St. Buffalo. 


Augl2 Sm 


Aetter-Press, Susie and Zod Printing-Office, 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


| TAYLOR'S PIANO FORTE FOR BEGINNERS, 


b agen STEPS TO TIE PIANO FORTE: being an Fle 
mentary Catechism for Beginners. By GEORGE Q, 
TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp and Violin, 
Price 75 vents. Usnal deduction to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 





MUSICAL NOTICE. 


T. BRICHER. Texcher of the Organ, Plano-Forte and 
Singing, having closed his connection as Organist of the Bow. 
doin Square Charch, has removed to No. 743 Tremont Row, 
where he will be happy to receive applications for his services 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 





HEWsS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE, 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi. | 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have | 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it | 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of | 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston, 
Apr. 10. tf 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 
Apr. 10. te 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray's Buocg, corner of Washington © 

and Summer Streets. j 
References. 
Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNCHARD, Boston, — 


Messrs. GeorGe Peazopy, B. I. Sitspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 


; CARI WR: EZAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches _ 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music — 
stores of NATHAN RicHArpson, 282 Washington St. or G. P, 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. . : 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 





| Plac Feb. 18, 
PRINCE & C0.'S MELODEONS, 


F every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church.  Belie 
them to be better in tone, yore durable, and better fin 
than those of any other make, accepted the agency, and keep 
for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Co. 
G. P. REED & Co. 
13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sept. 2 Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 

55 HANCOCK STREET. 


Mr. OTTO DRESEL 


Will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will be 
prepared to receive pupils on the piano-forte. 
Address meanwhile at this office. 





Feb.4 3m 








J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dec 3 


et 








MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &¢. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 





TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct. 8. 


2. 
om 


J 
A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 





ALA ttn 
—> 


No. 21 School St.-<———_— 





Ae 








